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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


Among the many valuable services we depend 
upon the horse to render us not the least has been 
saving our property from the ravages of fire. Had 
it not been for the speed with which the horse 
carries the firemen and all the necessary apparatus 
for quenching a fire to the flaming house or store, 
millions of dollars’ worth of property and many 
lives would have been lost that have been saved by 
means of the horse. Since this is the case it seems 
no more than just that when a horse that has done 
such great service to mankind is no longer able to 
keep up this work he should be honorably pen- 
sioned the remaining years of his life. As no 
public provision has ever been. made for such 
horses private individuals are taking up the idea, 
and in New York Nicholas F. Brady, who owns a 
number of farms, has bought six fire-engine 
horses that were offered at auction, and arranged 
to have them pass. the remainder of their days in 
peace and plenty. 


Miss E. V. Mills, who was complained of in 
High Bridge, N. Y., for keeping a nuisance, 
because she had a number of cats at her home, 
was stoutly defended by some of her neighbors on 
the ground that she is rendering a service to the 
community by taking in and feeding and shelter- 
ing homeless cats until the agent of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals can come for 
them. Miss Mills has organized a little society 
among the children called the Youthful Defenders, 
and is teaching the members to bring homeless 
animals to her and help her care for them tenderly, 
thus giving them practical lessons in humanity. 


A fountain put up in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
cost $1,000, and is thus described. It is of solid 
granite and weighs 10,000 pounds. The founda- 
tion, of stone and concrete, is sunk five feet into 
the ground and the fountain proper rises six and 
one-half feet above ground. It consists of five 
pieces of Maine granite, each hewn from a single 
block. The base is a square block of granite 
three and one-half feet square and one foot thick. 
Upon this rests a second block of sculptured granite 
one foot and five inches high which is carved into 
four basins. for dogs. The bowl for horses is an 


immense block of granite six feet in diameter and 
almost two feet thick. On top of this is a granite — 
cube and the whole is surmounted by a granite 
cap. On three sides of the granite cube, which is 
one foot and eight inches in each dimension, are 
carved lions’ heads, from which streams of water 
flow into the bowl, and on the fourth side is this 
inscription : 
1905. 
PRESENTED BY THE 
NATIONAL HUMANE ALLIANCE, 


Harmon LEE ENSIGN, FOUNDER. 


It may not be generally known that Harmon 
Lee Ensign, who left a large sum of money in 
trust to be used for suffering animals or to pre- 
vent suffering, wrote an extremely interesting 
volume of stories called Lady Lee, and Other 
Animal Stories. He was the founder of the 
National Humane Alliance, which was _ incor- 
porated in 1896 under the laws of New York. — 
The object of the society was particularly to 
advance humane education. Mr. Ensign con- 
tributed not only much of his time to this organi-— 
zation but several thousand dollars annually, and 
when he died he left it the bulk of his not incon- 
siderable fortune. 


In a memoir of Mr. Ensign, Francis Fisher 
Brown said: ‘¢From childhood he: was a lover of 
domestic animals; and this love and friendship for 
them, with a detestation of all that is ungentle and 
unkind in the treatment of them by their natural 
protector, man, became more than a sentiment ; 
it became a passion, growing with his years and 
experiences, and at last filling and dominating his 
life. By nature one of the most kindly and gentle 
of men, he could not understand harshness or 
cruelty in others, particularly toward those defence- 
less creatures committed to our care. To him 
they were not merely our inferiors or our slaves, 
they were our companions, our friends, devoting 
themselves to us, dependent upon us for their lives 
and happiness, having feelings and interests not 
unlike ours, suffering from injustice, degraded by 
ill-treatment and brutality, responding to kindness 
and sympathy as human beings do.” 


The educating influence of any good work is 
one of the encouragements for such works. No 
sooner was the beautiful $1,000 fountain placed 
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Dear Animal Rescue People: 


Am I not a picture of contentment in my new home 


with a grandmother here who is ninety-nine years and six 


months old, in whose lap I delight to sit? 
be so favored. 


here. 
Yours lovingly, 


Dicky Cat RoBINSON. 


12 Highland Avenue, 
Nov. 7, 1905. 


All cats could not 


I appreciate your kindness in sending me 


iOS) 


on the East Side of Milwaukee than residents of 
the South Side began to plead for a similar fountain 
The Humane Alliance has received 


in their ward. 
the request favorably and the result will probably 
be two greatly needed fountains for horses and 
dogs in a city where no such provision for nity 
animals had ever before been made. 


Another illustration of the spread of humane 
ideas is that since the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston was formed, seven years ago, no less than 
five or six societies of a similar nature have been 
formed in different states, adopting the same or 
very nearly the same title. The latest is the 
Animal Rescue League of Scranton, Pa., which 
was organized early last summer and has got a 
charter enabling it to legally prosecute persons 
violating the law for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. We hope they have a shelter for dogs and 
cats, but have not yet heard particularly. 


The Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals has already brought about a great improve- 
ment in the treatment of animals in Southern Italy, 
and will do much more as funds are provided to 
enlarge the work. A special fund has been col- 
lected for a shelter where homeless dogs and cats 
can be carried and kept until humanely disposed 
of. Mr. Leonard T. Hawksley, the indefatigable 
director of this society and of four other similar 
societies in Italy, has made plans for an ideal shel- 
ter, after visiting the principal homes for animals in 
Europe and England, and he is hoping to carry 
out his plans in the near future. Mr. Hawksley 
is devoting his life to the cause of suffering ani- 
mals in Italy. A recent visitor to Naples was 


very much impressed with his devotion to the 
cause. Thousands of instruments of torture, 
which have been taken away from men who 
were using them, are hung up on the walls of the 
offices of the society, which are literally lined with 
these mute witnesses of man’s brutality, and of 
the grand work Mr. Hawksley is doing. No 
visitor to Naples who cares for animals should 
fail to go to these rooms. The address is 2 Via 
Vittoria, Naples, and the office is open from 9 
A.M. to6 P.M. 


The Gennevillier Home for dogs is always full. 
In September a visitor was told there were four 
hundred dogs in the yards and kennels the day 
she was there. The barking was so deafening it 
was not possible to talk inside the grounds. This 
place is just outside Paris, and receives many if 
not most of the homeless Paris dogs. Although 
acres of green fields lie all around the home, the 
baroness who founded the home, and lives on the 
premises and devotes all her time and strength to 
the work, told the visitor that it was not possible 
to get permission from the city or town authori- 
ties to buy any of this unused land to afford a run 
for the dogs. The yards must be all asphalted, 
and on a cold, damp day the sight of so many 
dogs shivering on the cold asphalt is very depress- 
ing. The kennels and yards were very neat, and 
the man who appeared to be manager had a very 
kind face and manner. Without doubt the dogs 
at this home are treated with kindness, and every 
pains possible is taken to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of medical students, but when 
2,020 are given away out of 3,311, as occurred in 
1904, one must exercise great care and discretion 
to prevent the dogs thus disposed of from meeting 
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a worse fate than they were rescued from. The 
Fourritre in Paris is not so protected. It is a city 
institution for homeless dogs, and like such insti- 
tutions in other cities the object is to rid the streets 
of dogs, not for the sake of saving the dog any 
suffering, but for the sake of the city. It is said 
that any one can go to the Fourriére and get a dog 
for any purpose. 


The Battersea Home for Lost and Starving 
Dogs in London continues to hold high rank 
among the gradually increasing number of shel- 
Mr. Henry V. Ward, the secre- 
tary and manager, keeps careful watch over the 
kennels, which are immaculate in their cleanliness. 
The city shelter has no run for dogs, but the yards 
are numerous and many of them large. The yards 
are all paved with asphalt, which dogs that have 
been accustomed to good mother earth cannot 
enjoy, but when such a large number are received 
this seems necessary. In 1904, 26,197 dogs were 
received. Of these 22,352 were destroyed. 
When a dog is sold the price is merely nominal, 
and as much care as is possible is taken to be cer- 
tain that the dog goes to a good home. 


ters for animals. 


Liverpool has a Temporary Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs. In 1904, 8,277 dogs were de- 
stroyed and 442 were sold, claimed or boarded. 
The published report is illustrated, showing the 
kennels and grounds, and may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. F. J. Winchester, secretary, West- 
minster Chambers, Crosshall street, Liverpool, 
England. The Liverpool Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals carries on a work for hu- 
mane education, and had an essay competition 
last spring in the local schools, in which about 
sixteeen thousand papers were written. Undoubt- 
edly this society and its branch, the Dogs’ Home, 
are doing an excellent work. 


Mrs. Louis Townsend of Evansville, Indiana, 
after caring for homeless cats for a long time, has 
found the work increasin., so that she can no 
longer carry it on alone. During the past year 
she has cared for 1,100 homeless cats, and in that 
number only about 200 were free from disease. 
The diseased ones found a quick relief in her cat 
box, and now she has issued a call for a meeting 
to organize a society to do this work. It is to be 
hoped a ready response has been made and that 
another Animal Rescue League may be started. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED.|] 


Following every move of his old master from 
the time he wandered from his summer home in 
Bayshore, L. I., Monk, a Scotch terrier, kept 
guard in front of the cheap lodging house in 
which James Morgan had taken a bed. The dog 
remained there until he was recognized by a mem- 
ber of the family, and was able to lead that man 
to the room in which James was.resting. The 
Bayshore police had been informed of Mr. 
Morgan’s disappearance, but had been unable 
to find any trace of him. “Mr. Morgan, who is 
more than eighty years old, was the founder of 
the Lolian Company, and is rated as a millionaire. 
He retired from business several years ago, and a 
severe attack of illness year before last left him 
with such an: impaired memory that his family 
have had to keep constant watch over his move- 
ments. He had been staying in Bayshore with a 
married daughter, and Monk had been his insepa- 
rable companion. When Mr. Morgan disap- 
peared Monk also was missing. Robert Morgan, 
son of James, was on his way to New York to — 
communicate with the headquarters detectives 
about his father’s disappearance. Just as he was 
about to enter the Hamilton ferry house he heard 
a bark, and the next minute found Monk jumping 
all over him. He picked the dog up and started 
to take him on to the city, but Monk struggled so 
violently and seemed to be in such distress Morgan 
set him down again. The dog, barking excitedly, - 
ran up the street, only to return whimpering when 
he found Morgan did not come with him. At 
last Robert decided to follow. <A half block 
away he found his father. 


The Warren, Connecticut, Mirror tells this story. 
Charles Farnsworth of Saybrook has a cat that is — 
the mother of a family of small kittens. Recently 
the mother cat went to the barn and found a young 
rat, which she took in her mouth and carried to 
the nest of kittens, and has since nursed and cared 
for it as one of her own family. 


The intelligence arid faithfulness of a dog prob- 
ably saved the life of Bertha Lackner, ten years 
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old, 1187 South East avenue, Oak Park, says the 
Chicago Chronicle. The child had gone in the 
fields to gather blackberries, accompanied by her 
pet dog Nero, and had wandered several blocks 
‘from home. She was about to cross the street at 
Harvard and Scoville avenues when she stepped 
into the opening of a catchbasin which had been 
completely covered with weeds. The rain had 
filled the bottom with water to the depth of a foot, 
and this probably saved her from severe injuries. 
Nero whined around the edge of the basin and 
barked frantically, but the child had strayed so far 
away from any houses that neither the dog’s barks 
nor the child’s screams were heard. At last the 
dog started on a run for home and reaching there 
ran up to the child’s mother, who was on the back 
porch, and barking at her turned around and ran 
in the direction of the accident. When Mrs. 
Lackner did not follow it returned and repeated 
its actions a number of times. Finally the actions 
of the dog caused the mother to fear that some- 
thing was the matter with her daughter and she 
followed it to the basin, where little Bertha was 
crying from the cold. Mrs. Lackner tried every 
means in her power to reach the child, but as the 
basin is about twelve feet deep was unsuccessful. 
She then summoned the police, and Policeman 
Ripke, by means of a rope, drew the child from 
the water. The child was not injured, but was 
much chilled by the water. , 


There are so many instances given of dogs that 
show reasoning power, it is strange that some in- 
telligent men continue to deny their capacity for 
thought and lay everything they do to ‘‘instinct.” 
It seems to be another illustration of the very true 
saying, ‘‘There are none so blind as those who 
won't see.”  Station-master David Thomas of 
Pownal, Mass., hasan intelligent dog who followed 
the local butcher’s cart two and one-half miles one 
day last August to North Pownal. He made the 
trip early in the morning, but evidently did not feel 
inclined to return that distance on foot in the heat 
of the day. Later in the forenoon when a train 
was about to start out from North Pownal, a white 
bulldog walked aboard. He took his station on 
the platform and when the train stopped at Pownal 
he stepped off and walked into his master’s office, 
wagging his tail and apparently much pleased with 
his independent trip. 


PEE WEE. 


A young woman, Carrying in her arms a young, thoroughbred 
white poodle, came to the League one day last month. She said 
that she had:belonged toa theatrical company, had come from the 
West, was out of work, and could notafford to keep her dog, so 
she had brought him in to have him chloroformed. She was 
weeping bitterly, and gladly seized on the suggestion that we 
might be able to find some one totake Pee Wee, as she called 
him, and give him the best of care. We kept him for a week or 
so and then found for him a home with Mrs. Angela Magee at 
Sharon, where be is ‘“‘as happy and contented as it is possible for 
a dog to be,” and has many friends and admirers. He is one 
of the most intelligent dogs ever brought to the League, and 
his insatiable curiosity regarding everything that was going on 
was a perpetual amusement. 


A dog belonging to Dr. E. M. Santee of Cort- 
land, New York, hada litter of four puppies which 
one might think would be all she could well take 
care of, but when a forlorn little pig whose mother 
developed cannibalistic tendencies and began to 
eat her offspring, escaped and made its way to 
the empty ice shed where the puppies were ten- 
derly cared for by their mother, the little crea- 
ture was not driven away, for the next morning 
the family found five babies in the dog’s bed in- 
stead of four, one of them being a pig. Since 
then it has been an amusing sight watching the 
pig try to adapt itself to the manners and customs 
of the dog family. It will sit up on its haunches 
and tap the puppies with its fore feet, and even 
make ludicrous attempts to bark. The mother 
seems as proud of her adopted baby as of her own 


prdgeny. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Shipping Animals for Food 


Every week there may be found, by any one at 
all interested or curious in relation to the conditions 
under which meat eaters get their food supply, ac- 
counts that have turned many persons against 
flesh food, and we hope will turn many more. A 
Buffalo, New York, paper tells of two hogs dis- 
covered in the stock yards with their jaws tied to- 
gether so that they could not eat. They had been 
shipped from Indiana in that condition and were 
suffering intensely when found by the inspector. 


The New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is taking up the cause of the 
turtles that are brought by some steamships to 
that city. On the Monterey sixty large turtles 
were found that had been brought from a West 
Indian port with their flippers tied by cords in most 
cruel fashion. Several died on the way; others 
were gasping their last as they were thrown on the 
trucks that were to convey them to Fulton market. 
One big fellow lay helpless on the dock beating 
his head on the boards as if he were trying to end 
his misery by suicide. The plea the majority of 
men and women satisfy their consciences with is 
that such living creatures have no consciousness of 
suffering, and that all we see which appears to de- 
note suffering is as purely mechanical a movement 
as the movements of a machine. This is a com- 
fortable state of mind tocherish, and such indiffer- 
ence is the undoubted cause of so much unneces- 
sary and undeserved cruelty and suffering in the 


world. 


The plaintive bleating of the calves that are 
taken too young from their mothers and shipped 
in cars, crowded with larger animals, often fall- 
ing under the feet of the cattle, when they never 
rise again, one comfort-loving neighbor tells us is 
nothing. : 

Many such cases occur in every state when 
calves are brought in. The yards receive loads of 
cattle every week in which, not infrequently, are 


calves below the age it is lawful to use for veal; 


some are taken out of the cars dead, some with 
broken legs and bruised bodies; all that have any 
voice left are crying piteously for food, having been 
from twelve to twenty-four hours without food or 
drink, at an age when they need the utmost care.’ 
If every one could see the suffering among calves 
alone, there would be very little veal sold at the 
butchers’ shops. A great reform is needed in 
shipping cattle, in stock yards, and in some 
Comparatively nothing has 
been done inthis work for years, and the hardened, 
brutal men who have charge of such work go on 
unhindered in their cruelty. Could .men realize 
how this cruelty affects the blood and the flesh of 
these animals they eat and reacts on themselves, 


slaughter houses. 


selfishness might drive them to more concerted and 
earnest action. 


The New York and the Philadelphia Medical 
Journals publish an article commenting on the 
bill proposed in Massachusetts to prohibit all ex- 
This the writer 
calls an ‘‘absurd bill,” and wonders why rabbits 
and guinea pigs are excluded. If the writer of 
this article ever had a dog or a cat as an inmate of 


periments upon dogs and cats. 


his family and learned through observation its _ 
affection, its intelligence, its mental and physical 
capacity for suffering, in fact, the humanness of — 
such animals and their close resemblance to man- 
kind, he could hardly wonder that those who 
understand and appreciate them and count them 
their friends cannot bear to think that they are 
likely to be bought or stolen for the purpose of 
vivisection, and put through tortures as great to 
them as to a human being, and greater in one re- 
spect, because they cannot be told what it is all 
for. . 

Undoubtedly some of these men own dogs and 
cats. We have recently heard of one such man, 
who experimented on his own beautiful dog until 
the dog went blind; but we cannot believe that 
many men» could take their own dogs, dogs that 
look to them for protection and love, and delib- 
erately cause them such suffering. Thousands of 
dogs and cats are offered up on the sacrificial altar 
of the student’s table every year to demonstrate the 
same things over and over again, and men and 
women who value such intelligent and useful ani-~ 
mals can hardly be blamed for wishing to save 
these household companions and friends from the 
vivisector’s knife. 


= 


eA 


The New York Press says that, ‘‘enraged”’ by the 
death of a six-year-old child from hydrophobia, 
the town council has ordered every dog in town 
killed. Not content with shooting the dogs in the 


streets, the mayor and his posse march into the 


_ houses and kill them before the very eyes of their 
owners. 


This seems a most cruel and unneces- 
sary slaughter, and is well called by the reporter, 


“a killing frenzy.” 


that something else might be the matter. 
ordered the dog kept alive so that he might watch 
the case. 


In connection with this story another ‘* mad 
dog scare” may be in place. The American Gen- 
tleman’s Newspaper gives the following: ‘That 
the cry of ‘mad dog!’ is often an injustice to the 
dog has been demonstrated in an interesting case 
which has been watched by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals during the past 


_ few days. Last week a small brown field spaniel 


caused something approaching a panic by his 
actions in Van Vorst Park, Jersey City. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was telephoned to and the dog wardens started off 
in a hurry to catch the supposed mad dog. The 
dog was captured and taken to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shelter, Presi- 
dent George M. McCarthy leaving instructions 


that the dog be watched for symptoms of rabies. 


Dr. Matthews, veterinary surgeon, was notified, 
and when he examined the dog he said that the 
symptoms were those of hydrophobia, but added 
He 


The next day, however, the dog died, 
and Dr. Matthews, upon making an autopsy, was 
surprised to find lodged in the dog’s throat a cellu- 
loid campaign button, inscribed ‘For Governor, 
William L. Douglas.’ 'The antics of the dog in 


- endeavoring to get rid of the button caused people 


to believe that it was a case of rabies.”’ 


A society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals has been formed at Guadalajara, Mexico, with 


Governor Ahumada as honorary president, Gabriel — 


Castanos, president, Antonio Perez Verdin, vice- 
president, and Ramon Velasquez, secretary. 


‘Membership in the Animal Rescue League is 
$1.00 for associate, $5.00 for active, and $1.00 
for life members. The League is very glad to 
welcome new members. Children may become 
junior members by the payment of 25 cents 
annually. 
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Fanny 


Fanny, a thoroughbred English foxhound, is 
supposed to have come originally from one of the 
hunting packs around Boston. For three years 
she ran wild in Glenwood Cemetery, Malden. 
For a long time no one was able to get near her, 
although several farmers were trying to shoot her, 
because, poor thing, she had to live,and caught 
Finally she had 
pups, and then a good woman living near fed her 
and got her tame enough to keep her till we could 
send an agent for her. 


and ate a good many chickens. 


Two of her pups had 
been taken away, and for the third, shown in the 
picture, we soon found a home. Fanny was not 
happy at the League. The change from her wild, 
free life was too sudden, but she won all hearts by 
her pathos, and we were glad when just the right 
home was found for her with Mr. C. B. Mitchell 
of East Bridgewater. How she fares there may 
be inferred from the following letter : 

‘¢] take pleasure in the opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the noble work that you are 
doing, and at the same time to thank you for 
sending me Fanny. After my short acquaintance 
with. her I can appreciate the love you bore her. 
She has not only entered our home but our hearts, 
and there is competition to add to her happiness, 
pleasure and comfort. It is not to be wondered 
at, because her disposition draws every one to 
Her understanding is, I think, somewhat un- 
usual. For instance, the first three days that she 
was with us we thought it necessary to chain her 
in order toretain her. If ever dignity was insulted 
When we gave her her free- 


her. 


it was in this case. 
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dom she was off like a bird, and for one day and 
night she remained away, after which she re- 
turned and is apparently perfectly contented. In 
the morning she roams the fields, in the afternoons 
she lies in the sun, and if ever contentment was 
written on a dog’s face I think it is on hers. 
Could you see her I know you would be fully sat- 
isfied, and I give my word that so long as she 
shall remain with us she shall have a good home 
and be kindly treated.” 


HUMANE 


| 
ae EDUCATION a 


In twelve states humane education is now a 
part of the school-teacher’s duty, but whether it 
is entered on the regular course of instruction or 
not any teacher who has a sympathetic interest in 
the unmerited suffering of the lower animals can 
do much by her influence and by lessons that fit in 
with other studies to teach children humanity. In 
a southern school we have known of through a 
dog, Prince, who was adopted into the family of 
the master of the school, this dog being an old 
Gordon setter found in the streets and brought to 
the Animal Rescue League from whence his 
present kind owner took him, that same spirit 
of kindness which led the master to take the old 
_ dog and give him a happy home has been instru- 
mental in leading the children of his school to do 
deeds of kindness to the animals. The Band of 
Mercy in this school write compositions on the 
subject of kindness, a few of which are here 
given. 


As 1 was coming to school one morning I saw 
a dog with his head through a crack in a fence, 
I pushed back the pal- 
ing and he slipped his head out, and ran off wag- 
ging his tail for joy. 


and could not get it out. 


a Bed EAE 


When the ice was on the ground I stopped a 
boy from whipping a poor horse. The horse had 
slipped down and could not get up. I got a 
bucket of sand and sprinkled it on the ice, and 
the horse’s feet ceased to slip and he got up 
limping. (GAP) s Pe 


In front of my home is a brook, and last week 
there were two boys that brought a little kitty to 
throw into the water for the purpose of drowning. 
I told them not to throw it in, and before I could 
get to them one seized it and threw itin. The 
kitty came out as best it could and crawled up 
the bank. I took it home because it was so 
hungry it could not run, fed it and my aunt has 
taken it to keep. M. S. K. 


Some persons have an idea that children should 
not be commended for kind acts. They say that 
such acts ought to be considered as natural things 
to do and not deserving of special mention; thus 
if a boy helps his mother instead of going out to 
play, or feeds his dog or his cat, it is no more than 
he ought to do and it is not wise to praise him; 
but if he neglects to feed his dog or cat or is 
unwilling to help his mother it is considered the 
natural thing to reprove him for it. Reproof is 
much more common than praise and discourage- 
ment more general than encouragement. Is there 
not something wrong about sucha theory? Does 
it work well? Look at the majority of children 
see how they behave and question the 
efficacy of blame but not praise. Encourage children 
to tell of kind deeds, then show an interest in these 
kind deeds and express gratification, and the 
deeds are likely to be multiplied. Ignore them | 
and they are likely to be discontinued. Plants 
die for need of sunshine and rain; and men, 
women and children get weary in well doing’ 
when no commendation is received. We are 
often too chary of praise, too late with our 
encouragement to those who are struggling, even 
feebly, to. overcome selfishness and think of the 
welfare of other living creatures, the higher or 
the lower animals. 


and 


One is reminded of Senator’s Vest’s glowing 
tribute to the fidelity of the dog by the vigil of a 
dog in Binghamton, N. Y., says the Troy Budget. 


Sherman Youngs was committed to jail for five _ is 


days. His dog, a black mongrel, followed him as 
far as the door and then sat down to await his 
return. All day the dog stood guard beneath one 
of the grated windows at the jail. The officials 
could not drive the animal away nor would he 
have anything to do with them, even refusing the 
food which they offered to him. 
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CATS AND BIRDS 


Mr. William Dutcher, president of the National 


Association of Audubon Societies, asks for help to 
carry on the work of protecting the birds. Unless 
more active measures can be taken there is great 
danger that the sea gulls and other useful and 
beautiful birds will be exterminated. Three hun- 
dred wardens are needed, Mr. Dutcher says, to 
guard the colonies of gulls during the breeding 
season. Donations or membership fees ($5 paid 
annually) are solicited and may be sent to Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, treasurer, 525 Manhattan 
avenue, New York. 


This appeal should not go unheeded, but we 
venture to suggest that Mr. Dutcher and some 
others who are writing on the decrease of birds lay 
altogether too much of the blame for this decrease 
on cats. Strange to say, many articles have ap- 
peared on this subject, urging the extermination of 
cats, in which no allusion even was made to the 
immense slaughter of birds for millinery purposes. 
A man with a gun will kill more birds in a day 
than twenty cats would in a year. Is it the cats 
that have almost exterminated the beautiful white 
heron in Florida? 
our shores of the graceful, picturesque sea gull, the 
' scavenger of the beaches? 
and find the reply. 


Look at women’s hats 


_A professor who is well known in his neighbor- 
hood as an implacable enemy to cats has recently 
made the statement that ‘*statistics show that every 
cat kills on an average fifty song birds a year.” 
This statement is absurd on the face of it. The 
city cats, for example, that number thousands, 
where do they get their fifty song birds a year? 
If.cats were so remarkably expert at catching birds 
these starving city cats might certainly catch a few 
of the English sparrows that are so tame all over 
the city, yet it stands to reason that if every city cat 
caught fifty sparrows in the course of the year we 
should soon perceive a very marked diminution in 
the number of these birds that now alight in flocks 
on the streets and parks. 


Outside the city, in town and country, where 


Is it cats that are depopulating 


A BOY-StLETTER. 


I send this photograph of a dog of mine. I don’t know if it’s 
the kind you want, but it’s a good photograph. 

This dog is very intelligent in every way, except he is very 
timid of men, and as a rule will always hate people with pants. 
We got him from a place where he must have been whipped by 
men and ill treated. WhenI got him he disliked men and made 
up to my mother ina short tlhme. He has improved greatly the 
past year, and is tame to most of us in the house, but growls at 
strangers and gives a little grunt every time the door bell rings. 

I’m very much interested in the League and hope to keep up 
my membership, remaining yours, 


RICHARD W. SEARLE. 
280 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 


‘and how does our professor get his statistics that 


every cat catches on an average fifty song birds a 
year—from his own observation or the reports of 
other men who dislike cats? It would be easy to 
put against that statement the reliable statements of 
men and women who have an interest in and affec- 
tion for both birds and cats. Take my own expe- 
rience, for one, which goes for something, as we 
have always kept from one to three cats and have 
also always kept on our place in plain sight of the 
windows a granite horse trough filled with water, 
where many kinds of birds alight and bathe and 
drink. We never tire of watching the birds enjoy 
our trees and garden and watering trough, and we 
can truthfully assert that year after year the birds 
come and go with the seasons, and if we put the 
number killed by our cats or neighbors’ cats or 
tramp cats at ten in a year we are, if anything, ex- 
ceeding the number. For two years, winter and 
summer, a tramp cat came regularly early in the 
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morning and crouched down under a bush near 
the trough and waited patiently for a dish of food 
to be brought out to him. He was so wild we 
could never catch him, and after an unusually 
heavy snowstorm he was never seen again, but in 
all that time we never saw him attempt to catch 
one of the birds that were always flying down to 
the trough in his sight. Undoubtedly there is a 
difference in cats about catching birds just as there 
is a difference in boys and men about hunting, 
fishing and shooting, yet the testimony of the 
majority of women, who are just as much inter- 
ested in birds as the president or any member of 
the Audubon Society, but who also have a kindly 
feeling towards cats, goes to show that if we are 
going to average up the number of birds caught by 
cats in the course of a year, ten would come very 
much nearer than fifty, and we might make it less 
and feel satisfied we are correct. 


Where are all the birds going? Who is respon- 
sible for their decided decrease? I have of late 
years greatly deplored the absence of the bobolink 
from our trees in the springtime. It was such a 
joy to hear in the early morning that cheerful melody 
that it has been a loss out of my life to miss it. I 
never knew one of our cats in years to catch a 
bobolink, excepting once, yet they have disap- 
peared. Is it the cats? 

A lady who was passing through Quincy Market 
recently noticed a large box closely packed full of 
some little white things that looked like balls. On 
nearer approach she saw a sign over the box, 
‘*Reedbirds from the South.” There were dozens 
of our exquisite spring songsters, the bobolink, 
shot to provide a mouthful of food for men and 
women whose appetites are satiated with the great 
variety they have on their tables—dozens in that 
one box which only represented the sale of one day, 
in one market in one city, thus showing that thou- 
sands of these beautiful birds that are so full of 
sweetest melody are being killed and devoured 
every fall by men and women, not cats. 

Mabel Osgood Wright in Bird-Craft says: 

“The bobolink, the bird of two lives in one! 
The wild, ecstatic black and buff singer who soars 
above the May meadows, leaving a trail of rip- 
pling music, and in autumn the brown striped 
bird who, voiceless but for a metallic ‘chink,’ is 


hunted through the marsh by the gunners, making 
his last appearance as an article of food, heralded 
on the restaurant bill of fare thus: ‘Reedbirds, 
four on a skewer, fifty cents.’ Strange to say, two- — 
thirds of the gunners deny that the birds are iden- 
tical.” 

Mrs. Wright refers such unbelievers to Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, whose knowledge of birds is 
well known, for confirmation of her statement that 
all who kill and who eat reedbirds are destroying 
Yet this slaugh- 
ter goes on unchecked, and cats are to be extermi- 
nated, if certain professors and writers have their 
way, because they are responsible for the death of 
one bird where men and women are responsible for 
the death of thousands. 


our beautiful, musical] bobolink. 


The milliners have a very cunning and_ specious 
way of keeping up the plume and feather trade. 
They solemnly assure their patrons that the feathers 
are from domestic fowls and do not mean the ex- 
In the first place this is not true, 
and in the second place if some of these feathers, 


tinction of birds. 


plumes and wings are taken from domestic fowls 
it encourages the fashion of wearing birds’ plu- 
mage, and no woman who really loves birds and 
desires to save their lives will wear even a quill 
which will help to keep up the slaughter of all 
birds. Here is a recent paragraph from Bird — 
News and Notes which will show whether or not 
this fashion of wearing quills, feathers and wings 
means destruction of the birds: 

‘The trade report on the sales held in London on 
April 11, 1905, records a good attendance of buyers 
and good competition. Birds of paradise sold well 
at steady prices; 2,258 of light and dark plumed 
were offered, and 3,886 ‘various,’ the prices vary- 
ing from 22s. for light plumes to 5d. for kings. 
Of Impeyan pheasants 100 skins were sold; and 
of the 295 packages of ‘osprey’ feathers, 145 were 
stated to be East Indian, 45 Venezuelan, 52 South 
American, 41 Senegal, 7 Chinese and 5 Turkish. 
The miscellaneous bird skins comprised crested 
pigeons, cocks-of-the-rock, trogons, tanagers, car- 
dinals, kingfishers, humming-birds (48,224), 
There were also seven lyre-bird 
from Australia, and tern tails and other 
feathers from Japan; also quantities of crane, 
heron, bustard and eagle quills. For the sale on 
June 14 the catalogues included 210 packages 


canaries, etc. 
tails 
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of ‘osprey’ plumes besides 200 ‘osprey’ skins; 
2,000 birds of paradise, together with 20 packages; 
16 cases of ‘vulture’ feathers (vulture is the trade 
name for the rhea), and 80 cases of miscellaneous 
bird skins of the usual kind.” 


The record of even fifty birds killed by each cat 
in a year fades into utter insignificance compared 
to this report. If we are going to exterminate the 
bird killers where shall we begin? A friend to 
birds told me since I began this article of a boy 
living in the neighborhood of her house, in the 
country, who boasted at the end of the season that 
he had killed with a little shotgun one hundred 
birds during the summer. This boy velonged to a 
wealthy and supposedly Christian family. Other 
boys, led on and encouraged by articles in young 
peoples’ papers and magazines, have got and are 
getting large collections of birds’ eggs. Fre- 
quently a bird will not return to her nest after it 
‘has been disturbed, thus a class or school of boys 
turned out in the woods by teachers or professors 
to get knowledge of and interest in birds by col- 
lecting eggs will be the means of the loss of an 
incalcuable number of our beautiful woodland 


birds. 


Let us be just to the cat if we cannot be gener- 
ous. Let us look in at the milliners’ windows 
and again on the women’s hats, and glance through 
the markets, and then lay the greatest slaughter of 
birds to its rightful source—mankind and woman- 
_ kind. If cats catch a few birds let bird lovers bear 
in mind that they catch them for food, and excuse 
it on the same ground that they excuse themselves 
for allowing thousands of cattle and sheep to suffer 
from hunger and thirst and exposure on the plains 
of the West, often dying by thousands from this 
suffering, and if they survive this, suffering again 
by being crowded into trains and carried hours 
and days without rest or even a mouthful of water 
to moisten their dusty, fevered throats, which suf- 
fering is going on all the time, day and night, that 
the appetites of men and women, who cry out with 
horror if a hungry cat catches a bird, may be sat- 
isfied. ‘lhe cat knows no better. We have no 
such excuse, and while millions of birds are 
trapped and shot and caught in nets by men for 
thoughtless women to decorate themselves with, and 
to be served on the table—a thing of beauty and 


joy and bubbling melody, eaten at almost a mouth- 
ful, in addition to seven or eight other courses of 
fish, fowl and flesh—let us say nothing about the 
cat excepting to beg most earnestly no one to keep 
a cat who is not able and willing to give her all 
the food she needs at regular hours to satisfy her 
hunger and to keep her indoors at night for her 
sake, one’s neighbors’ sake and the sake of the 
birds. A cat that has been out all night and has a 
good appetite for breakfast, with no certain pros- 
pect of satisfying it, cannot be blamed if she catches 
a bird if she can get the chance, which is not as 
easy as one may imagine. 


I am not by any means advocating the preserva- 
tion of all cats. Cats that are roaming about in 
the city or country without any one to feed them or 
give them shelter are much better off if mercifully 
killed. To license cats would mean that city off- 
cials would be appointed without any regard to 
humanity to destroy unlicensed cats, and much 
brutality would be, in a way, legal. To license 
cats means greater suffering for the cats than they 
now endure; but in every neighborhood or town 
there is usually some kind person who will see 
that a homeless cat is mercifully killed if the case 
of the cat is brought to her attention. The Animal 
Rescue League receives a large number of home- 


less cats from suburban towns and beaches. 


But it is those who own cats who are frequently 
most to blame for their rapid increase and the 
annoyance caused neighbors who do not like them. 
Kittens should not be saved and given away beyond 
one, and that would better be saved only until the 
cat has weaned it unless a very good home can be 
found for it. The owners of cats often underrate 
their intelligence. They will respond to teaching 
almost as quickly as a dog if the teaching is 
kindly done. A cat need never be struck. My 
cats learned without a blow to understand even the 
tone of my voice and other voices in the family, 
whether it expressed disapproval or otherwise, and 
could be stopped if scratching a rug or watching a 
bird by calling them by name sharply, just as any 
one would who wished to stop a child from mis- 
chief. A cat that is cared for as any cat ought to 
be, that is, regularly fed, kept in the house at 
night and taught to understand what ‘‘no” means, 
need be no nuisance in any house or neighborhood ; 
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but it should be remembered that cats crave and 
need some meat food even more than dogs, and it 
should be given them once every day. It is also an 
excellent planif a cat shows any tendency to catch 
birds to bring her in the house whenever she tries 
to catch one and to keep her in when the mother 
birds are seeking food, in the early morning hours 
particularly. These things being observed, few 
cats will prove destructive to birds. 


LEAGUE NEWS. 


AND NOTES 


Our Lourfooted 


ac- 


A year’s subscription to 
Friends would be to many persons an 


ceptable and helpful holiday present. 


The president of the Animal Rescue League 
has been in the habit of giving a Christmas enter- 
tainment to men, women and children in the neigh- 
borhood of the League. 
Those who are interested in 


About seventy-five at- 
tended last year. 
assisting the League to cultivate friendly relations 
with its neighbors, and to help us in our effort to 
spread happiness about us in the Christmas season, 
are invited to send either money or articles for 
gifts to the League any time before Christmas. 
We should be glad of promises of cake or candy. 
There are some very needy families that are known 
by members of the Kindness Club, families that 
are too sensitive to make their wants publicly known, 
but that can be helped through our Christmas 
party. There are a few aged and feeble members 
of the League living in and outside the city whom 
we should be glad to help. 
among your Christmas benefactions and help us to 


Please remember us 


have a happy Christmas at the League through 
giving happiness to others. 


Seventeen old and decrepit horses were taken 
from work and mercifully disposed of by the aid 
of the Animal Rescue League old horse fund dur- 
ing the month of November. 
lame,” ‘‘strained hind leg,’ ‘‘spavined and very 
lame,” ‘*spavined and a vicious biter,” ‘‘old, thin, 


‘¢*Broken down and 


bad tooth,” “Jame in front from green sickness,” 
‘sbroken winded and sore hip,”—these are typical 
One lot of four 
horses, all in a deplorable condition, was taken 
from a Roxbury dealer. Some of these animals 
had sold recently at auction for from twelve dollars 
to twenty-five dollars each. ) 


comments on the different cases. 


Here are recent cases of deserted dogs. A 
female dog taken away from her home for the 
She found her way back, 
and her owner was intending to take her to a 
neighboring town and tie her up to some fence so 
that she could not follow him back, when a mem- 
ber of the League hearing of the case took the dog 
and brought her to the League. 

A man moved and left two neglected, dirty 
He asked a neighbor 
to take themto the League, saying he would go 
there for them. He never has appeared and his 
place of residence cannot be found. 

A handsome coach dog with her puppy was left 
by a family moving, and neighbors notified the — 
League. , 

A fox terrier with four newly born puppies was 
brought by a little girl to the League, who said the 
dog was a stray and she took her in and cared for 
her until her puppies were born. 


purpose of losing her. 


little dogs in empty rooms. 


A tiny little dog, a female, was caught after fol- 


lowing her nearly anhour. She was ina terrible 


state, her mouth covered thick with white foam, 
and men and boys passing by were afraid to touch 
her, saying she might be ‘‘mad.” Schoolboys 
began to chase her, but a woman stopped them 
and offered a dollar to a quiet boy to help her 
When she 
was secured she was carried to the League. She 
was too far gone with exhaustion to eat or drink 
and had to be chloroformed when having another 
bad fit. She was evidently a deserted dog. 


catch the unfortunate little creature. 


It is lack of consideration and selfishness that 
lie at the bottom of nine-tenths of the desertion of — 
dogs and cats. The person argues: **I don’t 
want this animal myself, but I’ll drop it on the 
street or leave it when I close my house, and per- 
haps some one else will take care of it.” 

I would give much if I could compel these per- 
sons to watch the dog, cat or kitten they desert 
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from the time they leave it up to its death. Such 
persons, also those who advocate keeping all 
animals alive, and who criticise the League for 
putting so many to death, should be compelled to 
spend one or two weeks at the Animal Rescue 
League and see and hear all that is to be seen and 
heard there. If they are capable of reason, that 
would bring them to a sense of the suffering they 
are encouraging under the guise of humanity. 
The League desires to save suffering, not increase 
it, and because of this desire we are very careful 
where we place dogs or cats, thinking death pref- 
erable to the ownership of persons who feel no 
‘sense of responsibility in keeping domestic animals. 


Books for Christmas 


Many persons are thinking what to give for 
Christmas gifts, and often books are chosen as ap- 
propriate and certain in most cases to please. It 


_has been suggested that in the December number 


of Our Fourfooted Friends a list of books that 
would be likely to be acceptable to lovers of ani- 
mals should be given. We cannot give space to 
a long list, but are glad to mention a few, hoping 


they will help some of our readers. A Dog’s 


_ Tale, by Mark Twain; Horses Nine, by Sewell 


Ford; Lady Lee, by Hermon Lee Ensign; Friends 
and Helpers, compiled by S. J. Eddy; Bar Sin- 
ister, by Richard Harding Davis; Our Devoted 
Friend the Dog, by S. K. Bolton; Concerning 
Cats, by Helen M. Winslow; Saints and Friendly 
Beasts, by Abbie Farwell Brown; Bob, son of 
Battle, by Alfred Ollivant; A Dog of Flanders, by 
Ouida; Rab and his Friends, by Dr. John Brown; 
Stories of Brave Dogs, retold from St. Nicholas; 


Cat Stories, retold from St. Nicholas; The First 


Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne Miller; The Fire- 
side Sphynx, by Agnes Repplier; A Little Brother 
to the Bear, by W. J. Long; The Story of a 
Donkey, translated from the French of Madame 
de Segur, by Charles Walsh; The Captain’s Dog, 


translated from the French of Louis Enault, by 


Huntington Smith; Neighbors of Field, Wood 
and Stream, by Morton Grinnell; Among the 
Farm Yard People, by Clara D. Pierson; Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly, Story of a Sandhill Stag and 
Lives of the Hunted, by Ernest Thompson Seaton ; 
Jack the Fire Dog, Foxy the Faithful and Doris 
and her Dog, Rodney, by Lily Wesselhoeft ; Two 
Dogs and a Donkey, by A. G. Plympton; The 


(os) 


BABY. 


An Irish terrier, for ten days an inmate of the League, while 
her master was serving a sentence at Deer Island for drunken- 
ness. He came in very repentant at the end of his time, claimed 
his dog, who was overjoyed to see him, and gave us a donation 
of $2. 


Call of the Wild, by Jack London ; Dogtown, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 


‘¢ Theologians say that a future life is necessary 
to prevent the ultimate defeat of justice, since it 
often fails here. Think of the millions of animals 
that have been hunted for sport, beaten, tortured 
and wantonly killed, often, too, by men they are 
sexving with all their strength and the best they 
know. Where is the justice of a God who 
would confer immortality upon all who have 
found their chief sport in tormenting and destroying 
animals, and give the animals no recompense for 


their sufferings, extending through long dreary 


centuries, in the aggregate beyond the power of 
computation, and in horribleness beyond the power 
of Hogarth’s pencil to describe?” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 


of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, trouble and 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
POST CARDS 


A series Gf I2 Post Cards in 
black, blue and bronze green, 
illustrating the following sub- 
Jects: 

1. The Cats’ Christmas Tree 

2. Dog Yards and Kennels 

3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards 
4. A Corner of the Yards 

5. A Visitor to the League 

6. Animal Rescue League Fountain 
7. Waiting for Homes 

8. Flower Day 

9. A Corner of the Cat Room 

10. Some League Dogs: Thelma 
11. Some League Dogs: Leo 


12. The Kindness Club 


ORDER CARDS 


BY THE NUMBERS 


THE CATS’ CHRISTMAS TREE 


Cards mailed postpaid for 30 cents a dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. Orders for less 
than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


Order now for the holidays. The League Post Cards are attractive and unique : 
souvenirs. ‘ 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 


51 Carver Street, Boston. i 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomesthe 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest. and 
largest bureau. Le 
rou est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
‘vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
Tange of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by theaver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
‘Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 
size, 25c. iPrial 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
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5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE WILL CURE 
Your Cough 


WITH A S0c. BOTTLE 


Be OP es 


Jaynes’ Balsam of Tar 


plated IY ls aS 


Refund Your Money 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


50 Washington Street, Cor. Hanover 
877 Washington Street, Opp. Oak 
143 Summer Street, Cor. South 
129 Summer Street 

BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’ s description. | 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


a 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals reiophice tas ek 


HARVARD SQUARE _ Gabor’s of 
CAMBRIDGE . . . Sulphoy 4p 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


